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have seen a mob assembled in Lincoln's Inn to hoot
a gentleman against whom the most oppressive
proceeding known to the English law was then in
progress. He was hooted because he had been an
unfaithful husband, as if some of the most popular
men of the age, Lord Nelson for example, had not
been unfaithful husbands. We remember a still
stronger case. Will posterity believe that, in an
age in which men whose gallantries were universally
known, and had been legally proved, filled some of
the highest offices in the state and in the army,
presided at the meetings of religious and benevolent
institutions, were the delight of every society, and
the favourites of the multitude, a crowd of moralists
went to the theatre, in order to pelt a poor actor for
disturbing the conjugal felicity of an alderman?
What there was in the circumstances either of the
offender or of the sufferer to vindicate the zeal of
the audience, we could never conceive. It has
never been supposed that the situation of an actor
is peculiarly favourable to the rigid virtues, or that
an alderman enjoys any special immunity from
injuries such as that which on this occasion roused
the anger of the public. But such is the justice of
mankind.53

A more recent example of the same thing was the
case of Lady Twiss in the middle Victorian period.
This lady was the wife of a highly respected
ecclesiastical lawyer; they both enjoyed all the
amenities of good society and were deservedly
popular. Unfortunately for herself the lady had
been compromised before her marriage with a
scoundrel, who on the strength of these relations